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which came into his possession from the MacCarthy sale, was the 
one which had formerly belonged to the celebrated Gaignat collec- 
tion ; it is the same of which De Bure treated in his great cata^ 
logue raisonnd of that library. Mr. Henry Perkins's copy on paper 
was acquired from the collection of Sir Mark Sykes. The vellum 
copy of Mr. Perkins was bought at the sale of Messrs. George and 
William Nicol, of Pall Mall, to whom it had been consigned by 
Mr. Horn. At that time it brought only £540. In the Perkins 
sale of June, 1873, Mr. Ellis purchased the vellum copy of that 
edition for £3,400, and Ouaritch paid £2,690 for the copy on paper. 
It was stated at the time that till that sale no book, except the cele- 
brated " Valdarfer Boccaccio," had ever brought a thousand pounds. 
In recent years few changes have taken place in the ownership of 
these interesting volumes. Accordingly, the table which has been 
given, excepting in case of the Perkins copies and that of Mr. Hib- 
bert, is not far from representing the present distribution. The 



copy now owned by Mr. Lenox has been in his possession about 
twenty-five years, having been acquired from the Hibbert collection. 
This is one of the copies which contain forty lines in each column 
in the first nine pages, the tenth page having forty-one lines, and 
the remainder of the work forty-two lines in each column, and with 
the first two headings only of the books printed. In the other vari- 
ety forty-two lines occur in each column throughout the whole 
work, the headings of the books being all written either in red or 
black ink. These typographical distinctions, which are of the 
greatest consequence in the bibliographical controversy, are without 
special interest to the critic or the general reader. The water- 
marks most frequently occurring in the paper of this edition are 
those of the Bull's Head and Bunch of Grapes — " cette eternelle 
tete de boeuf," &c. The Bull proper is to be found in some por- 
tions. 

\To he continuedj] 



THE LAND OF EGYPT. 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, .MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 




GYPT, whose name was 
made familiar to us in 
our childhood as the 
land of the Pharaohs, as 
the scene of the thrilling 
history of Joseph, as the 
place of ser\dtude of the 
Israelites — Egypt, the 
cradle of the earliest 
known civilisation, and 
the spot most envied, 
coveted, and fought for 
by Asiatics, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, is 
undoubtedly the most in- 
teresting and instructive 
country in the world. 

It is doubtful whether 
our fathers, or even we 
ourselves in our early 
days, positively realised 
the fact of the actual 
existence of Egypt and 
of other distant countries of which we were taught to read 
in our biblical and classical lessons. Did we believe that 
Egypt, Jerusalem, Joppa, and Damascus were places still inha- 
bited, and that the manners and customs of their inhabitants 
had undergone but little change during thousands of years? 
Probably most of us must give a negative answer to this ques- 
tion. But our ignorance was at that time perfectly excusable. 
The means of communication in the beginning of this century 
were few ; travelling, either by land or by sea, was accompanied 
with great danger, and the number of travellers who had visited 
Egypt and had given any account of their travels might have 
been counted on our fingers. 

But during the last fifty years the adaptation of the motive 
power of steam to navigation and to land travelling has brought 
distant countries within such easy and speedy reach, that a 
professional man in London can now, during his annual holiday, 
visit Cairo or the Holy Land with less fatigue than would have 
been experienced by our fathers in a journey to Paris. 

A voyage of three days from Brindisi, or of five days from 
Marseilles, will now convey the traveller to Alexandria. The 
land is here so flat that it is not seen until the vessel is within a 
very few miles of the shore. An Alexandrian pilot, in a well- 
trimmed sailing vessel, here meets the steamer, and nimbly 
swings himself on to the companion ladder which has been 



lowered to receive him. He takes his stand by the captain on 
the bridge, and keeping a careful look-out for buoys and land- 
marks known to him, guides the vessel skilfully through the 
tortuous passage over the treacherous bar and between the 
hidden rocks and shoals which have hitherto rendered the en- 
trance to this harbour so dangerous to vessels of large size. 
The pilotage into the harbour of Alexandria is a privilege 
granted to, and retained exclusively in, one family, who for cen- 
turies have held this position, and have been confirmed in it by 
special firman from every successive Ottoman sultan. About 




Poiiipey'^s Pillar. 

sixteen or eighteen members of the family now follow this pro- 
fession, and have naturally shown themselves averse to any 
improvements which would render the navigation more easy, 
and tend to enable captains to dispense with their services. 
The new breakwater and mole in course of construction by 
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Messrs. Greenfield & Co. will make this one of the safest places 
of refuge in the Levant, and when the sunken rocks are removed 
the entrance to it will be attended with comparatively little 
difficulty. 

The principal objects first seen on approaching Alexandria 
from the sea are numerous windmills on the west of the town, 
the white domes of mosques and palaces, the masts of the ship- 
ping in the bay, the lighthouse, and the isolated column called 
Pompey's Pillar. The sea is beautifully limpid and of a bright 
emerald green, but it suddenly changes to a turbid brown colour, 



produced by the outflow of the Nile. The modern lighthouse 
must not be confounded with the ancient Pharos built by order 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The new one is on the western end 
of the present peninsula, whereas the ancient one was at its 
other extremity, at the entrance to the eastern port. 

Arriving in the harbour, we have on our left hand the Viceroy's 
palace of Ras-et-teen, and on our right the wharfs and ware- 
houses, while in front are the arsenal, the landing-stage, custom- 
house, and passport office. 

No sooner is the vessel moored than a number of small painted 




Alexandrian Pilot. 



boats surround her. They are manned by men of all Levantine 
nationalities— swarthy Egyptians, black Nubians, active Greeks, 
and Maltese. Presently an official boat is seen approaching, 
rowed by eight or ten men in naval costume ; we cannot call 
them blue jackets, for they are dressed in white linen, with red 
girdles and tarbushes. The Egyptian flag in the stern has a 
square of yellow bunting in one corner, showing that it belongs 
to the quarantine department; and it bears an officer of the 
Board of Health to examine the ship's papers. If all be found 
satisfactory, and the ship's doctor give a good report of the 



health on board, this quarantine officer pronounces the ship 
clean and free to communicate with the shore. This is a signal 
for the hovering fleet of boats to make a simultaneous rush 
towards the newly arrived vessel. The boatmen clamber up the 
ropes and sides, and soon swarm her decks. Hotel touts, 
travelling dragomans, interpreters seeking the patronage of the 
travellers, soon produce a scene of the utmost noise and con- 
fusion in a perfect Babel of languages. 

The traveller who has selected his dragoman is then con- 
ducted into one of the boats and rowed ashore, and having passed 
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through the usual formalities at the passport office and custom- 
house, emerges into a street crowded with carriages, donkey 
boys, camels, trucks, and bullock carts, and is soon driven in a 
carriage or omnibus to the hotel at which he has decided to 
• alight. The streets are narrow and tortuous, and are not pro- 
vided with footpaths ; thus the safety of all pedestrians is being 
constantly endangered by the traffic of carriages, carts, laden 
camels, and donkeys. The shops are small and open-fronted, 
and the wares, both European and Oriental, are exposed for 
sale by the shopkeeper, who is either seated cross-legged on the 
counter or on a chair in front of his merchandise. 

The carriage suddenly emerges into a fine oblong piazza 
planted with trees, with a fountain at each end, and an eques- 



trian statue of Mohammed Aly in the centre. Here the traveller 
observes European houses, that are in remarkable contrast 
to those between which he has just passed. Hotels, consular 
residences, shipping offices, and other important public edifices 
surround this splendid square. Looking down from the bal- 
cony of the hotel in the cool of the afternoon, a motley crowd 
of loungers is seen strolling up and down under the shade of 
the trees. European merchants are there discussing politics 
or the state of the funds. European children, under the care 
of neatly clad Italian or native nursemaids, are playing about 
in rather a listless manner, for they all seem pale and influenced 
by the heat of the climate. 

The principal object of interest in Alexandria is the column 




BoabSf or Watchmen. 



commonly called Pompey's Pillar, of which our artist has made 
a very graphic sketch. It is situated on an eminence outside 
the precincts of the modern town, in the vicinity of the Moham- 
medan cemetery, and is a prominent landmark, towering above 
every other object in any exterior view of the city. Its total 
height is nearly loo feet, including base, shaft, and capital. 
About thirty years ago some EngHsh sailors, by means of a kite, 
hauled a rope over the top of the capital, and were then drawn 
up,. and recorded their names there. An English lady was so 
venturesome as to consent also to be drawn up, and she still 
boasts of her remarkable feat. On the top of the capital were 
found the remains of a statue, which has been shattered in the 
lapse of time. The column was erected in honour of the Emperor 
Diocletian, as certified by a Greek inscription on its base. 



The object next in importance, and one which has lately 
obtained special notoriety, is Cleopatra's Needle, which stands 
on the shore of the eastern harbour, near the Ramleh railway 
station. Here formerly stood two obelisks belonging to the 
period of Thothmes III., a Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty. 
They were brought from Heliopolis in the reign of Tiberius, and 
set up in front of the Temple of Caesar. One is still erect, and 
the one which had lain prostrate for centuries has recently been 
transported to London, at the expense of Dr. Erasmus Wilson, 
by the engineering skill of Mr. John Dixon, and now adorns the 
Thames embankment. 

The Mahmudiyah Canal is well worthy of a visit. It was dug 
in the reign of Mohammed Aly, in 1819-20, for the purpose of 
connecting the Rosetta branch of the Nile with the city of Alex- 
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andria. On its eastern bank are numerous villas, situated in 
prettily laid-out flower gardens. The broad road in front of these 
villas is a favourite resort of the fashionable world of Alexandria, 
who drive up and down in open carriages in the cool of the 
afternoon. On the way to this promenade the traveller has to 
pass several squalid native villages, where the mud hovels pre- 
sent a strange contrast to the magnificent country seats of the 
wealthy inhabitants. Indeed, Egypt is a country of striking 
contrasts throughout. Enormous wealth and abject poverty; 
dazzling light and sudden shade ; richly embroidered garments 
and dirty rags ; highly cultivated fertile fields abutting abruptly 
on the arid desert ; imperishable buildings of the highest anti- 
quity and modern constructions already crumbling to dust ; 
primitive, almost archaic agricultural implements side by side 
with the most modern inventions of steam ploughs, pumps, and 
threshing machines ; whilst express trains run at full speed 
parallel with the routes followed by the tortoise-paced camels. 



Alexandria contains a mixed population of about 220,000 inha- 
bitants, of whom about one-fourth are foreigners. Amongst 
the native population we have the Ulema, or learned men, 
students or professors of Mohammedan theology, jurisprudence, 
or rhetoric. They are generally scrupulously clean in their 
persons and in their habits, and are attired in the kumbaz, 
jubbeh, and white turban, which, with but slight modifications, 
have been their distinguishing dress from time immemorial. 
The Arab still wears his woollen cloak, which serves as a pro- 
tection both from heat and from cold, whether by night or by 
day. The peasant is poorly clad in one, or at most two, gar- 
ments of coarse linen or cotton stuff, and wears a felt skull-cap 
on his head. The Turk and the modern Egyptian officials wear 
black surtouts, cut square and single-breasted, somewhat like 
an English clergyman's frock coat, and a red tarbush with 
small black silk tassel. 

The clerical element is also well represented in Alexandria. 




Alexandria from the Sea. 



Carmelite monks, with girdles of rope and dangling rosaries, 
Franciscan friars and Latin priests, with their black robes and 
broad-brimmed, flat-crowned hats, are often met in the streets. 
The Oriental clergy wear long flowing robes of a dark colour, 
and are chiefly distinguished by their head-dress ; the Greek 
orthodox priest, in his black camlet robe, is recognised by his 
peculiar cap of stiff black felt or cloth, with broad circular crown, 
but without brim. The cap of the Greek Catholic priest differs 
from that of the Greek orthodox, in that the crown, instead 
of being circular, is hexagonal. The Coptic priest wears a 
black or dark blue turban carefully twisted round his dark 
tarbush, and the Armenian covers his head with a large black 
hood. 

For several miles along the sea coast to the east of Alexandria 
a series of pretty country houses has been built, chiefly by 
European merchants and officials, which form a straggling 



village named Ramleh. Here they enjoy the sea breezes and 
sea bathing. A railway, constructed by a local company, has 
stations at convenient distances along its line. Here may be 
seen the wonderful effect of the Nile water on the native sand. 
This district was, until the last few years, simply an arid waste ; 
but wherever it has been irrigated and planted its latent fertility 
is developed, and the labour is amply repaid by the flourishing 
of luxuriant trees and pretty flower gardens around the well- 
built, convenient houses. In open spaces near every little 
cluster of European dwellings is a Bedouin camp, the men 
acting as guards or messengers, the women rearing poultry and 
doing other work for the European residents, and are generally 
faithful to any trust reposed in them. The terminus of the 
Ramleh railway is about half-way between Alexandria and the 
Bay of Aboukir. 

{To be cont tuned.) 



